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close of the Republic, but such a relation was not considered lawful
concubinage in after-time.

"Polygyny has been found even in Christian Europe. No
obstacle was placed in the way of its practice by kings in countries
where it had occurred in the times of paganism. In the middle of
the sixth century Diarmait, King of Ireland, had two queens and
two concubines. Polygyny was frequently practised by Merovingian
kings. Charlemagne had two wives and many concubines, and one
of the laws seems to imply that polygamy was not unknown even
among priests. In later times Phillip of Hesse and Frederick
William II of Prussia contracted bigamous marriages with the
sanction of the Lutheran clergy. In 1650, soon after the Peace of
Westphalia, when the population had been greatly reduced by the
Thirty Years* War, the Prankish Kreistag at Nuremberg passed
the resolution that henceforth every man should be allowed to
marry two women. The Anabaptists and the Mormons have
advocated polygamy with much religious fervour."

As far as the law is concerned, there can be little doubt that,
on the whole, the Christian Church was opposed to polygamy.
But it is necessary to note that the Church did not consistently
smile on monogamy and frown on polygamy. It was opposed to
marriage itself, for sex was sin, and woman the "Devil's gateway."
It was only as a deplorable concession to the perversity of human
society that the Church reconciled itself to the institution of
marriage, and then attempted to control it even as in some countries
the State recognizes and controls prostitution, not because it
approves of it but simply because it cannot effectively abolish it.
The Church brought marriage under its control, though, according
to Mr. Joseph McCabe, it did not recognize it as a sacrament till
the sixteenth century, and then decreed that marriage was indis-
soluble, denied divorce, and frowned on the re-marriage of widows.
''Asceticism," says Mr. Riley, "forced most of the clergy to be
celibates, kept many of the laity from matrimony, rendered many
marriages merely nominal, and led to the Church's reprobation of
the second marriage of widows. Some have argued that the last
notion was taken over from the Romans, who at times reasoned